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Psalm, exlv. 9. 
“The Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all his works.” 


‘To contemplate the Deity is the noblest occupation of the human 
mind. Within the wide reach of its conceptions it is the vubject 
most elevated, most pure, and most sublime. Unalloyed by earthly 
dross, Wholly free from the elements of weakness, frailty and muta- 
bility, which mingling with all other subjects, stump them more or 
less strongly, with the character of insignificance, and lifting the 
thoughts from these transient scenes to where all bears eteruity’s 
mark, it is lofty, pure and sublime tn measure, far beyond all other 
subjects. Such is the subject to which Tam again called upon to 
direct your attention. Ono a former occasion | brought to your con- 
sideration the greatness of God, and the picture which was then 
begun is now to be finished. However impotent the feeble powers 
of the artist to a faithful execution, yet utterly faithless would he 
be to the great original to omit the attempt to delineate a marked 
and striking feature. And without this feature, what would be the 
effect upon man of a contemplation of the picture! Strip God of 
his goodness, and regard him as great, coutemplate him possessed 
of omnipotence without benevolence, and he is an object of un- 
mitigated and overwhelming terror. To feeble man hideous will 
be the aspect of that picture, unless softened by the colouring of his 
benevolence. The exhibition of God as only great, without beauty 
in himself, and without attractiveness to our regards, would be an 
act of injustice alike to the creature and the Creator; for while it 
would repel us from a fathersit would conceal! his loveliest feature, 
and more especially would it, fail to display the striking cireum- 
stance of a harmony of all high attributes. The boundless greut- 
ness of God is amazing. Yet his goodness is just as boundless, 
These two attributes in an infinite degree have met together in the 
same being and there mingled into one forever. The founder of 
the present lecture was not unmindful of this striking view, for he 
provided alike for a tribute to the goodness and the greatness of 
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God, and felt that what are joined together in the Almighty should 
not be put asunder in man’s contemplatious. 

To tell the goodness of the Lord were as difficult a task as to 
tell his greatness, for even if we could completely comprehend 
benevolence that is boundless, yet its evidences are too numerous 
for detail, and many of them, doubtless, far beyond our reach, 
Co-existent and co-extensive, however, with bis greatness, his goo. 
ness reaches “all, and his tender mercies are over all his works.” 
Thus harmonious in their action as are these two attributes, the 
same survey which reveals the one may be expected to reveal thy 
other, and as we have discovered the greatness of God in his works 
let us attempt to trace that goodness which the text declares to je 
over them “all,” and is exhibited in creation, in providence, aud 
in grace. 

Whether we view creation as a whole, or in detail, we are for-i- 
bly struck by the evidences of a co-operation of his gooduess wiih 
his greatness in the mighty work. Creation regarded as a whole, 
presents us with the general principle which ruled in the operation. 
Whien all its parts are considered together, what seems to have been 
the pervading design through the w hole ? In the disposition of the 
several parts of inanimate nature, the principle of benevolence, of 
course, could not have operated in reference to them either separate- 
ly or together. Yet in their adjustment was the agency of that 
principle not necessarily excluded. Whatever beauty there may be 
in the landscape, however fertile and luxuriant may be its face, no 
evidence is afforded of venevolence, either in this harmony or this 
richness, to the senseless matter upon which these treasures have 
been lavished. It is precisely because it is senseless that in refer- 
ence to it all this exhibits no benevolence. Yet are these treasures 
not wasted. Sentient and intelligent beings were also among the 
results of creation, which leave us at no loss in accounting for this 
prodigality, and at no loss to discover in it, the prodigality of be- 
nevoleuce. Thus itis that in regarding creation as a whole the 
goodness of God may be seen every where, for when riches are be- 
stowed where they cannot be appreciated, they are intended for 
another. Through its whole wide range may this systen: be traced, 
thus exhibiting the union of a wide economy with a profuse benevo- 
lence, as wherever may be found an object of bounty, there may 
also be found his safe and strong storehouse. Inanimate nature is 
the secure and never-failing storehouse of God’s bounties to the 
sentient and intelligent creation. Now if this characteristic of 
creation is so general as to exhibit a system, have we not at once an 
evidence of the principle of benevolence? Of this principle, active 
in the very plan and arrangement of the work? Nothing has es- 
caped the scrutiny of God’s benevolence. Inanimate nature, the 
very clod beneath our feet, it seized upon to further its gracious 

urpose, and as its kindness could not act directly, refusing to be 
baffled of that purpose, it acted indirectly, and the clod was mae 
its minister of good to others. Thus we have distinctly discovered 
the general design; we have discovered that it was benevolence and 
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pot malice which directed the work; we have discovered more, that 

there was not ap indifference, but a designing and active benevo- 

lence. Itis a beautiful view of this characteristic of the Almighty, 

wiiech creation as a whole thus presents. It exhibits what may be 

called the economy of benevolence; an economy which, paradoxi- 

cal as it may sound, has prodigality for its object; hoarding with 

a wiser’s care all that may contribute to its purpose, to lavish them 

agun upon the happiness of others. In looking through creation, 

we see it, in this its avarice, laying claim to every thing; nothing 

escapes it, but laying its band upon all, it leaves its mark. So univer- 

sal is thix evidence of ownership that existence teems with its pro- 

perty ; all indeed seems to be its own. Yet what is the object of 
this insatiable appetite? Is it the pleasure of possession? The 

pleasure rather of giving away, the pleasure of a profssion as bound- 
less as its possession, It is an insatiable appetite for good. Yet 
may it, in one sense, be called the pleasure of possession. It 
would have all things for itself, that all things may be blessed. Se- 
cure in their possession, it feasts upon the benignant reflection that 
they are rescued from the grasp of malice. Putting every thing 
beyond its reach, it has seized even upon senseless matter, and so 
adjusted its parts as that it shall tend to the diffusion of good; for 
had walice first secured it, its tendency might have been the reverse. 
Thus watchful, thus boundless, is its avarice of good! Aimi'st all 
this beauty, how great the privilege of man! He only can perceive 
it For this reason he has been called “the priest of nature.” 
May he not also be called the pensioner of nature? He looks out 
upon the wonders and beauties of creation, and standing alone at 
the altar, he offers the sacrifice of praise for them all. It is wide 
creation’s altar; the altar to which ure brought assembled vature’s 
otf-rings—he the officiating priest. Yet does he live by the altar: 
nature’s priest and nature’s pensioner. When gazing at hr beauti- 
ful works, until transported with admiration of her great author his 
soul lifts itself in adoration, is vot the effect of that beauty his own 
enjoyment? What taught him that praise was due to God, but his 
own sensations of delight? Iu the rapture she thus bestows upon 
hun, how large is nature’s bounty fora single offering! But in that 
landscape which she so presents as to delight his senses and his 
eye, she holds for him substantial good, she provides for him his 
very subsistence. Does he not live then by the altar? The pen- 
sioner as well as the “priest of nature?” In this view of the 
whole creation, how great the privilege of man, and what a large 
share uf benevolence 1s lavished upon him by bis maker ! 

That benevolence which creation thus regarded so strongly ex- 
hibits, and so distinctly affirms to have entered completely into the 
whole plan of operation, is oot the less evident to an investigation 
of creation in detail. ‘The view just taken of man’s relation to the 
whole creation, brought us to the borders of such investigation. As 
an individual result of the great work, what are the inferences de- 
ducible from the human constitution? Putting out of view the 
pleasing sensations produced by the contemplation of nature’s 
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works; putting out of view that delight with which she rewards })), 
attentive consideration, we shall find abundant evidence of the “ise 
siduous operations of benevolence upon his frame. When, how. 
ever, we agree to put this out of view, it is only because it has a). 
ready been adverted to, and not because it is not a very important 
evidence ; for if we were so constituted as that every thing in no. 
ture was disagreeable to our contemplation aud our senses, it would 
be a serious evil, more serious perhaps than uuder present circum. 
stances we can imagine. Perhaps we may also put out of view the 
fact of his being the pensioner of nature, not only because it has 
been already noticed, but in compliance with a fastidiousness 
which might set it to the account of necessity. Et might be urged 
that this provision was necessary to the preservation of the work 
which had been accomplished, and ought to be regarded ouly as 
the evidence of an admirable economy. For myself L would only 
say, that I will c: all him benevolent who gives me what he does yor 
owe, and if he chooses to illustrate his wisdom and forecast in the 
provision, then I will bless his mingle ‘deconomy and goodness. Set. 
ting it down, however, to necessity ; why has he made that nece Ssity 
so agreeable to the senses ? Food, it is true, is necessary to preserve 
life, | but was it not benevolent, so to adjust our organs as that the 
reception of food is a pleasure and not a pain? If it were a pain, 
however severe, we should have been forced to endure it, for the 
demands of nature for sustenance are so imperative we should be 
obliged to comply. How much of misery then is averted, and how 
much positive enjoyment secured to him in this single provision! 
The operations of benevolence may thus be traced through his 
whole system. All its parts are evidently intended to subserve 
some purpose of utility or comfort to him-elf, and, where the main 
object is simply atility, benevolence has never been satisfied until 
she has mingled with it some portion of the agreeable. Nothing 
was intended for evil or pain; evil was entirely remote from the 
design ia the formation of man. Inthe admirable language of Dr. 
Paley, “‘we vever discover a train of contrivance. designed to 
bring about an evil purpose. No anacomist can discover a system 
of organization, calevlated to produce pain and disease; or, in ex- 
plaining the parts of the human be dy, ever said, This is to irritate; 
this to inflame:” “if by chance he come at a part of which he knows 
not the use, the most that he can say is, that it is useless: no one 
ever suspects that it is put there to incommode, to annoy or to tor- 
ment.” ‘This benevolence is not illustrated individually in the case 
of man alone, but each being of the entire sentient creation, comes 
in fora share of us good offices. The sparrow and the insect are 
not too diminutive or insignificant for this, and even their organi- 
zation exhibits the mingled purpose of utility and comfort. Nor 
does that purpose fail, as the joyous carols of the grove, and the gay 
flutier of the ‘insect on purple wing,” distinctly testify. The fea- 
thered songster seems inspired with delight by the very effort, which 
is necessary to take him from spray to spray, or bear him alofi 
upon the breeze. It is by this motion he procures his sustenance, 
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it is to this motion he owes his safety, and it is this motion which 
fils him with rapture, When in the highest ecstacy of song, the 
feathered poet betrays his frenzy on the wing, and the madness of 
his motions reveals the fire of his brain. Through the whole brute 
creation the same system of benevolence may individually be trae- 
there is no organ of evil or pain to be discovered in the struc- 
ture of their frames, but all is usetul, with its agreenble accom pani- 
ment. View creation then in every aspect, regard it at large, and 
in its general tendency, or subject it to the closest scrutiny, and over 
is whole face we read the inscription, “the Lord 1s good to all, and 
his tender mercies, are over all his works.” 

In the further developement of the goodness of God, reference 
can be had to only one of the results of the mighty work of crea- 
tion, While too that goodness may be said to assume a loltier char- 
acter, and the further we advance, the more worthy shall be find it, 
of admiration. Nor shall we wouder at such distinction of this his 
creature Whev we find it was the one which was produced when God 
suid, “let us make him in our image, after our Iikeness.” The 
intelligence of man was a distinguishing characteristic, aud in this 
provision of the Creator, he opened another sphere for the opera- 
tions of his benevolence. In the higher departiveuts of providence 
and grace, this being, and this being alone, indicates Almighty move- 
ments.* The providence of God thus regarded, or lis moral gov- 
ernment of man under the present circumstances of his condition, 
cannot be fairly appreciated without a steady view to the movements 
of his grace; for however much there may be to admire in its sepa- 
rate consideration, and however much of benevolence it exhibus, 
yet are the issues of their operations so linked toge:her, that the 
completeness of the work and the fulness of God’s benevolence are 
not illustrated in their separate investigation. To see the truth, 
the whole truth, the operations of grace should never be forgotten, 
when tracing the operations of providence. Man’s moral accounta- 
bility, and that to a spiritual being, bespeaks him incontestibly des- 
tined to a spiritual existence ; for a mere material existence would 
uot aflord scope for the action of acomplete moral govern ent, 
while it would not be worthy of its instnation. The trute is asub- 
jector no such government, as there would be a total unfitness for 
the relation of governor and subject in this connexion where the 
one was the creature of a day, the other, eternal, Some other spe- 
cies of government must relate to the brute; a government some- 
what different in character, alike from that which operates upon in- 
animate matter, and that which operates upon spirit; a government 
having reference to the sentient creation. Man isa subject of this 
latter government in virtue of his animal nature, but os a spiritual 
being can he be subject to it? As a being with intellect or mind ? 


, 
ed 5 


* Regard is here had only to God’s providence or government as if relates to « 
moralagent God's rule is over all ns works, but his moral rule reeches man 
alone, and it is to this moral rule, that ailusion is now made. It is in the creation 
of man asa moral being, that God has opened another sphere unger his providence 
‘or the action of his benevolence. 
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Then for the animal of his system there is a government provided, 
and must there not be one for the spiritual?) Io this he must hold 
a relation to a superior spirit, and will that spirit recognize or legis. 
late spiritually for aspirit that lives only for an hour? But yo! 
this is a contradiction. Spirit, or mind, is undying. It is thic 
spirit or mind, which constitutes subjects of a moral government: 
so that, for the completeness of its action, the operations of grace 
are inseparably connected with the operations of providence. Re. 
membering that the action of the two departments is somewhat 4 
joint action, let us search forthe benevolence of God. in providence, 
Unable within the limits of a portion of a single lecture, to enter 
fully into the investigation, we can take but one, and that a brief 
view of the subject. Providence indeed, in its widest sense, was 
called into action in creatiou, and under that head has been inves. 
tigated in reference to this its enlarged acceptation, but here let j: 
be confined to that order of things adapted to the government of q 
moral avenmt. Is it conducted in benevolence? W laanever evidence 
may exist of a system as yet incomplete, of a system disturbed in 
its action, it 1s yet plain from the tendency of that system that it is 
adapted to the good of man. Such tendency illustrates the design. 
It a plan of government is in itself good, no disturbance of th:t 
plain cin affect its character, any more than a violation of a wise 
law could prove it foolish or incorrect. The disturbance of God's 
morsel government, therefore, cannot affect the question of the be- 
nevolence of the plan, or disprove its adaptation to promote the hap- 
piness of man under present circumstances. Narrowed down as 
the mmvestigation here is, man is regarded in a state of moral ac- 
countability. The adaptation of the laws established for his gov- 
ernment to their purpose is an evidence of the divine benevolence. 
The Almighty can derive no benefit from our welfare; it can inno 
way coutcibute to his advantage. The ends of his moral govern- 
ment are distinctly the melioration of man, and its laws are exactly 
ad spied to promote those ends. Now here we say is a distinct evi- 
dence of bevevolence, for what possible purpose can the Almighty 
have io promoting our welfare, other than to minister to his own 
appetite for good. Is it said that the adaptation of these laws to 
the purpose of his government is only an evidence of wisdom? The 
ready answer is that that purpose is itself benevolent. His good- 
ness is therefore established ; and to secure his gracious object, and 
to set the plain broad seal of his goodness upon it, be ordains laws 
which shall accomplish the benevolent design. Is it said that all 
this is to promote his own glory? What is his ; glory? What is God? 
We conceive him to be a being of infinite power, holiness, and be- 
nevolence. Now suppose that the glory of this being could be pro- 
moted by the condition of man, to the glory of which of his attri- 
butes, would the good of man redound? Assuredly to the glor) uf 
his benevolence. Then this is all we ask. It may all be done by 
by rule, there may be a systematic purpose ; nor will I praise that 
goodness the less because it acts upon principle, but rather raise 4 
loftier strain to that plan for magnifying the glory of God's be 
nevolence. 
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Not only is his goodness seen in the final purpose of his moral 
vovernment, but its evidences are scattered by the way. ‘There are 
presemt blessings attendant on the observance of his rules, aud 
there are warnings attendant on disobedience. The pains which 
have been sometimes urged as an argument against his goodness 
ve the present warnings of bis Kindoesss. In our state of proba- 
jon, they are decided evidences of benevolence. But even in such 
an unfimmshed state there are positive nem of gooduess, 
there is positive happiness, dispensed by his providence. ‘The con- 
sequence of sobriety, for example, is he: lth aud sous re ss of con- 
stitution. Abstinence from excesses of all sorts has the same 
blessing following it, while probity is accompanied by the esteem of 
mankind, and kindness or charity, by their love. Above all, an up- 
proving conscience secures to us the highest happiness we are capa- 
ble of enjoying in this life, as a reward for our observance of these 
dictates of providence; and the more rigitl our observance the 
stronger that approval, and consequently, the more complete our 
satisfaction. Now we say, that all this, in a protessedly unfinished 
state, in the very commencement of a system, which has to go on to 
perfection, are evidences of great good as the ulterior object, and 
are evidences besides of the unwillingness of that heavenly benevo- 
lence to be excluded any where. Even where its operations cannot 
have full scope, it will yet be doing something in attestation of 18 
activity and vigilance. But it may be thought that there is a want 
of benevolence in the creation of a being with such a moral consti- 
tution as we find in man. Now this cannot invalidate the positive 
testinony of benevolence we discover in reference to man’s actual 
condition. But the question occurs, did God create such a moral 
being as man now is? What would we infer from the nature of 
God? Is it probable that a holy being would produce an impure 
creature? We should rather think not; and this inference is sus- 
tained by the fact. The being which he produced was holy, and 
his present moral deformity is the consequence of his own eriginal 
temerity and disobedience. That benevolence at first had tts per- 
fect work. Its favours were slighted, and its blessings voluntarily 
forfeited, and after all this we find it would not be repulsed, but 
even yet We see it ministering to man, and pouring its balm into 
his self-inflicted wound. Nor was even this enough; it meditated 
sll more—a gigantic work. And this brings us to the i investigation 
of that bene volence, as exhibited in the operations of grace. 

That meduated operation of benevolence, and gigantic work of 
grace, was the redemption of mankind. ‘This circumstance was 
brought to your notice on a previous occasion, in illustration of the 
greatness of God. He here appears great in power, and great in 
conception and design; but how beautifully does mercy mingle 
the work! The conception was grand indeed, while the measure 
of its greatness is also the measure of its benevole nce. That the 
second person of the adorable Trinity should have been selected as 
the instrument by which redemption was affected is a striking illus- 
tration of both these attributes, and has raised a magnificent monu- 
meut eternal to the blended glories of his greatness and his good- 
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ness. Its exhibition of God’s power ina triumph over the kingdon, 
of darkness is the exhibition of mercies to us co-extensive with 
eternity usclf, and the same effort, which achieved the conquest, se. 
cured us these enduring blessings. Which then shall we most ad. 
inire, the greatness or the goodness of God? or shall we rather [rata 
in admiration of their beautiful harmony and co-operation? — W, 
may be at a loss on which side to turn, we may fear to award apy 
comparative praise, lest we disturb that balance so perfectly adjust. 
ed by Jehovah himself. Ye ts our tribute due. Shall we jeaye 
that greatness then with the Godhead, for the security of its honor, 
and the safe keeping of its glory, and take that goodness as our ow) 
and offer our sacrifices on its altar? That greatness is so unseare). 
able that we are disposed to think our silent admiration and awe 
the most appropriate tribute ; while that benevolence, having reach. 
ed to us, would seem to demand expressious of our praise. Re. 
demption has relieved us of our embarrassiwent, by so bleuding them 
together, that a tribute to one ts a tribute to both. Ef we offer a xy. 
crifice to the greatness of God, it rises as a sweet smelling savour 
before his goodness, for its power was exercised for the sole purpos 
of accomplishing the plan of benevolence: if we offer it to his 
goodness, his greatness will accept the offering as a tribute to its 
co-operation in securing the blessings our sacrifice commemorates, 
Thus was it left for redemption completely to finish the picture o 
the Almighty, and to exhibit him to meu, in truth, a being whose 
majesty does not excel his beauty, a being in whose aspect majes- 
ty and beauty are mingled in complete harmony. 

Very feebly has God’s goodness here been illustrated, and in the 
attempt to narrow the subject down to a proper limit, there has been 
too sensible a failure of doing justice to it; but there appears a strik- 
ing fituess to the occasion in the order which is naturally suggested. 
The founder of the present lecture wished to raise a monument to 
the joint greatness and goodness of God. In the natural order of 
the investigation, the operations of grace would seem to be the last 
subject of consideration, and what can bring to us so strong and 
lively a view of their united giories! ‘The greatness of God, consi- 
dered separately, is a grand and sublime speculation ; but when w« 
contemplate redemption, and find it close-linked with his  beuevo- 
lence, it becomes a reality. That benevolence we feel; it has taken 
fast hold of our hearts, and * we love him,” we are forced to love 
him by the clear and palpable evidence that ‘the first loved us.” 
This is realization. And are we realizing the greatness of God too! 
That greatness from which we have believed we were at ap immed 
surable distance?) Hand in hand with his benevolence, tuseparably 
connected with it in redemption, it has reached us; and unless wi 
say we are not grateful, unless we say we are not sensible of the 
mercies of grace, our lively, hearifelt tribute to the one is the same 
tribute to the other. It was reserved then for redemption to bring 
to our hearts, as well as our minds, the greatness of God, and to 
enable us to erect a single monument to these two glorious attributes; 
a monument upon which our affections can unite with our intellects 
in inscribing glory to the greatness and the goodness of God. 
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rue APOSTLES’ CREED BRIEFLY EXPLAINED AND PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 
(Continued from page 135.) 


In the second Article we declare our belief in the appearance on 
earth, of Jesus Christ,” and in his relation to God as “ his ouly Son” 
vd io mankind as their “Lord.” The word Jesus, from the Hebrew, 

ivnifies Saviour, “thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save 
hie pe ople trom their sins.” ‘Phe word Christ, from the Greek, signi- 
fes anointed, and answers to Macias, whichin Hebrew has the same 
meaning. He is the anointed Prophet, Priest and King of his peo- 
ple. Human beings are called in Scripture, sons of God, but Christ 
called “the Sou, the only begotten Son of God” in an exclusive 
sense. The highest of creatures were never so dignified, for ‘to 
which of the ange Is, said he at any time, thou art ny Son, this d iy 
have | begotten the ‘e.” The divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ is a 
quesiiou into which we do not enter, at this time, further than to re- 
mark that it was held by the framers of the Creed before us; that 
is by persons who, living in the earliest times, had the best opportu- 
nity of knowing what were the true doctrines of the gospel; and 
that this opinion was held by the great body of Christians in those 
early times, as it stillis, by a vast majority of the Christian world. 
The antiquity, and the universality, with few exceptions, of belief 
in this doctrine, may well demand that the testimony of Scripture 
should have been thoroughly investigated before we permit our faith 
i itto be shaken. It is obviously a practical doctrine. If we re- 
ject it we cannot take part in the worship of our Church, we cannot 
bow at the name of Jesus, we cannot honour the Son even as we 
honour the Father, we cannot appeal to him *“ O Christ hear us,” 
“OQ God the Son have mercy upon us.”’ Very properly is the acknowl- 
edgement of the Son placed in the Creed next after that of the Fa- 
ther, for as the latter 1s the foundation of religion in general, so the 
former is at the rout of the Christian system. ‘ Other foundation 
can no man lay than is laid, which is Jesus Christ.””. Remove this 
and the fabric falls. You may build up a system beautiful to the 
human eye, which judgeth after the appearance, and like other sys- 
tems devised by man, to a certain extent, useful; but it will be full of 
unperfeections and unstable; and above all, it is not the Christian 
system. The word ** Lord” in the Creed is the same as Jehovah. 
lt is the same word we have in Zechariah, ** Lo I come aud I will 
dwell in the midst of thee, saith the Lord.” And again in Joel, 
“and it shall come to pass whosoever shall call on the name of 
the Lord shall be delivered.” In this place the original word is Je- 
hovah, and yet Christ is the person intended, as is evident from St. 
Paul’s comment thereon, “ If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus thou shalt be saved.” 

The third Article “* who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
of = sip irgin Mary ” bas reference to those miraculous events con- 
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nected with the incarnation of Christ, whereby the evidence both 
of his divine mission and his divine character, was signally cop. 
firmed. These events would not of themselves prove the divinity 
of Christ, but they are consistent with that view of his character 
which is suificiently attested by various declarations of holy Scrip- 
ture; and so reasoned the Angel Gabriel ‘* the power of the High. 
est shall overshadow thee, therefore also that holy thing, which 
shall be born of thee, shall be called the Son of God.” Jesus was 
** conceived by the Holy Ghost.” ‘To explain this mystery is beyond 
the power of any human being, probably of any creature however 
exalted. We receive it on the unequivocal authority of the divine 
word, aud are inquisitive ouly as to the practical lessons it affords, 
It ought, to confirm cur faith in Jesus as the true Mediator. The 
Mediator pointed out by prophecy so often and clearly was to appear 
in the human nature, and so Jesus came on earth, not as an anyel 
but was conceived as a man, to save the children of men, and not 
the fallen angels who are reserved in chains unto the judgment of 
the great day. To be a mediator for sinners, he must himself be 
without sin, and therefore he was conceived by the Holy Ghost. 
This fact also teaches us the only true fountain or source of piety 
and virtue. Jesus was sanctified in the womb by the Holy Ghost, 
and his disciples are sanctified, iv the new birth, by the same Almigh- 
ty power. The sous of God are born not of blood, nor of the will 
of man, but of God; and as the first born, the only begotten was 
conceived, so all the adopted will be regenerated by the same Holy 
Spirit. And they who have not these sacred influences will retain 
their original pollution and be sinners in eternity. 

Jesus was “born of the Virgin Mary.” To remove all doubt as 
to this miracle, the Scriptures declare it in the plainest terms. The 
Word was made flesh, und as it was foretold “a Virgin was to 
bear the Immanuel,” so the Evangelists are particular in recording 
that the fact was so. We have here further confirmations of our 
faith in “the Christ.” He was to be a man, and here we are assured 
that he was born as a man, and the name of his mother given. “It 
behoved him to be made like unto his brethren, that be might be a 
merciful and faithful High Priest in things pertaining to God, to 
make reconciliation for the sins of the people.” He has two distinct 
natures yet one person, being conceived by the divine and born of the 
human nature. Let us remember that he was born, and so became 
our elder brother, to whose counsel we should attend, and in whose 
steps we should walk, and that he had a mother whom he delighted 
to obey, and to whose comfort he had regard even in his dying hour 
when his body was in torture, and the mightiest concerns were 
pressing on his mind and heart. Let us reflect also on his amazing 
condescension. King of Glory! when thou tookest upon thee to 
deliver man, thou didst humble thyself to be born—to exchange 4 
throne for a manger, heaven for earth, and the society of the Father 
for that of sinners. How can we so forget thee as to be undevout, 
or so forget ourselves as to be proud. We would be thankful. We 
would desire to imitate “thy great humility.” 
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The fourth article of the creed is “suffered under Pontius Pi- 
jate; was crucified, dead and buried; he descended into Hell.” 
The transition from his wonderful Conception to the humiliation 
which attended and followed his birth is remarkably impressive: 
“He suffered” is a characteristic description of his sojourn on the 
earth. He was aman of sorrows and acquainted with grief. He suf- 
fered in every stage of life from the manger, his cradle, to the cross his 
death bed. ** He suffered,” ob let us never forget it, not necessarily, 
for his coming on earth was voluntary; not the due reward of his 
deeds, for he did nothing amiss, but for the ransom of mankind, 
the just for the unjust that he might bring them to God. “ He suffer- 
ed” by means of men whom he came to bless and save, and by 
means of his own countrymen, the Jews, whom he especially loved. 
“It was shewed by the mouth of all his holy prophets that Christ 
should suffer,” and was there any sorrow Lke unto his sorrow: 
a body now famished, now athirst, in the day fatizued to exhaustion, 
at night without shelter, ** for the foxes have holes and the birds of 
the air nests, but the Son of Man had not where to lay his head: ” 
in his last hours, he was scourged, crowned with thorns, and tor- 
tured to strong crying and many tears, till his sweat was as great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground: his soul, of the keenest 
sensibility, through his whole life wounded by ingratitude and per- 
verseness, was called at last to sustain the accumulated and inex- 
pressible anguish of that divine wrath which attached to the world 
lying in wickedness. 

“ He suffered under Pontius Pilate.” It was necessary to mention 
this fact, says Pearson, “that we might for ever be assured of the 
time in which he suffered. The enemies of Christianity began first 
to unsettle the time of his Passion, that thereby at last they might 
deny the Passion itself; and the rest of their falsehood was detect- 
ed by the discovery of their false chronology. Nor need we be 
ashamed that the religion which we profess should have so known 
an epocha. Christ came into the world not in the beginning of it, 
but in the fullness of time. Secondly it was thought necessary to 
include the name of Pilate in our Creed, as of one who gave a most 
powerful external testimony to the innocency of his life.” * 

Messiah’s advent was to be made remarkable by the time of its 
occurrence, for we read, the * Sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nora lawgiver from between his feet until Shiloh come,” and ac- 
cordingly he did come when the government was in the hands of a 
Roman, whose name, Pontius Pilate, is noted. Here again are in- 
structive particulars. The Messiah was to appear in the human 
nature, and the sufferings of Jesus prove that he had this nature. 
A part of the price of human redemption was his sufferings, and 
fully has he paid that price. How great the guilt of mankind 
since to expiate it, sufferings so severe, so long continued, endured 
by so exalted a personage were necessary. We are here taught the 
duty of fortitude and resignation. Suffering is the lot of our nature 


* Pearson, vol. i. p. 307 
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for the Son of God himself went not up to joy, but first he suffered 
pain and his disciples must enter the same valley, and drink at ti, 
same brook. Ilunocence suffered, shall a man then complain tor 
the punishment of his sins? If in the height of his agony, Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, he instantly turned to his God with jh» 
temper of filial confidence and submission. ‘ Father into thy hay cc 
I] commend my spirit.” Let us learn also from this exam pl to 
bear with injustice and to forgive. Mark the quiet spirit of y. yy 
Lord, when he suffered, and threatened not, but commitied hinse; 
to him who judgeth righteously. To be meek under ‘he calumny. 
fraud, and violence of men, and to return blessing for cursing gous 
for evil, is to show that we are disciples of him who suflered unde; 
Poutius Pilate. “ This is thank worthy, if a man for conscience 
toward God, endure grief suffering wrongiully, for what glory is j:. 
if when we be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it patiently. 
but if when ye do well and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this 4 
acceptable with God.” 

** He was crucified.””,. Many of the barbarous punishments of anti. 
quity have been exploded, and crucifixion in particular was torbid- 
den by the first Christian emperors, “out of due respect and pious 
honor to the death of Christ.” But though it be vo Jonger practised 
its nature is well known. When we consider the nei vous sensihi))- 
ty of the hands and the feet, the lingering effect of this punishmer: 
and the exposure during its process to the chilling air or the scurch- 
ing sun, we must consider this penalty unusually severe. Gn this 
account, it was never admitted into the code of the Hebrews, and 
Julius Cesar whev he would comply with the detter of the law, in his 
clemency slew the pirates first and crucified them afterwards. So 
great was the ignominy of this punishment, that the Jews reserved 11 
for the dead bodies of their worst malefactors, The Romans ex- 
pressed their abhorrence of tyranny, by thus suspending the pictur 
of a tyrant, and never inflicted iton any other than slaves, to which 
circumstance the apostle alludes “he took upon him the forn, of a 
servant, and humbled himself unto the death of the Cross.” It was 
predicted in the figure of the brazen serpent, for as * Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted 
up; io the words of the prophet Zechariah “they shall look on nv 
whom they have piere:d,” more plainly by the Psalmist, “ they 
pierced my hands and my feet,” and by himse!f several years 
betore the event, “if 1 be lifted up from the earth, I will draw all 
men unto me.” (‘This he said, signifying what death he should die.”) 
‘The Jews would be sau+fied with no other death, “ crucily bim, cruci- 
fy him.” He bearing his own cross went to Golgotha, and there they 
crucified him and two others with him. And the credulous Tho- 
mas having seen ip his hands the print of the nails, and in his side 
the scar of the spear, was no longer fajthless but believing. 

Let the cross confirm our faith in Jesus, for this, as we have shown, 
was the predicted punishment of the true Messiah; it was usually 
accompanied with the breaking of bones, but in strict fulfilment ot 
the prophecy, by the providence of God, not a bone of Jesus was 
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broken; it was a Roman punishment, and so proved that the gov- 
ernment of Judea was at an end, and the times of Messiah arrived, 
aud itis the seal of our redemption from the penalty of the law, for 
itis written “cursed be every one that hangeth on a tree” and so 
“Christ bas redeemed us from the curse of that law,” which said, 
“cursed be every one that continueth not in all things which are 
written in the book of the law to do them ;” being made a curse for 
ys. Let us look at that cross and ip the recoilection of our sins, be 
afraid aud tremble. It is recorded that those Jews who crucified 
the Lord of Glory, were crucified at the same walls, Sin such multu- 
tudes till they wanted room for crosses, and crosses for their bodies.” 
And if we crucify the Son of God afresh by our sins, we shall like- 
wise sutler and a worse thing shall come upon us. Well has it been 
coud “if we deprive others of their right, what do we but strip Aim 
of vis garments?) While we delight in strife and schisms, what do 
we else but rend his seamless coat? Hf we despise the le st of his 
servants, are we not as so many Herods that scorned him? Wt we 
through fear act against our conscience, how are we better than Pi- 
late who condemned bin? By forsaking his will to follow our 
own, do we not choose a murderer before him? By cherishing a 
sharp and bitter malice, do we not give him vinegar and gall to 
drink? By showing no merey to the poor and afflicted, do we not 
pass by the cross as strangers unconcerned? Thus we again cruci- 
fy the Lord of Glory and put him afresh to an open shame.” From 
these and the like and every sin, good Lord deliver us. 

Let us look here, with a true penite nt heart, for that agony is the 


debt of eur crimes; with a steadfast purpose to continue Christ's 


faithful soldiers, for the captain of our salvation bleeds (by the hand of 


Saian and the world) in our cause; with lively faith mm that merey 
which having not spared an only son, will provide all things need- 
ful forthe body and the soul; with a thankful remembrance to bin 
who “endured the cross, despising the shame,” and at such «x- 
pense has procured for us such a blessing—the eternal favour of tLe 
Father; with an eye of forgiveness for our enemies, for Christ en- 
dured all things, hoped all things, beheved all things, and prayed 
for his murderers, ‘* Father forgive them, they know not what they 
do,” and “* while we were yet sinners Christ died for us,” and with 
love for all mankind, however inferior in station, knowledge, 1 
even virtue, “for he is the propitiation not for oursins only but also 
for the sins of the whole world,” and especially are we called to love 
the household of a common faith and baptism. ‘* Beloved, if Ged so 
loved us, we ought also to love one another;” ‘ He laid down b 

forus: and we ought to lay down our lives forthe brethren.” | inal- 
ly, let us leave the crass, resolved to obey all the commands of our hea- 
venly Father, and to bear meekly and patiently all his chostisem cents. 
The life which beamed with every beauty of intelligence, of virtue, 
and of affection, in its dawn was so attractive, in its meridian so splen- 
did, never shone with so much lustre and interest as in its parting 
ray, when it set to rise no more, until the judgment on the present 
scene. I do not now allude to “the testimony of a good con- 
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science,” the confidence of a certain faith, the comfort of a reason. 
able, religious and holy hope, and the perfect charity with the 
world which our Lord now exhibited, but to that unexampled fort). 
tude, which extorted the praise of the ancient unbeliever: Truly 
this was the Son of God,” aud of the modern unbeliever also: “ie 
Socrates died like a man, Jesus died like a God,” and that resigna. 
tion which breathed in every look and motion. “ The cup which 
my father hath given me, shall T not drink 1?” “TI delight to do 
thy will, O my God, yea thy law is written in my heart.” — Tu the ser. 
vice of God then the righteous will be bold as a lion, and in afflic. 
tion patient as a lamb, for herein Christ hath left us an example. 

( To be continued. ) 


—-32Qe—- 
FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
UNIVERSAL REDEMPTION AND PARTICULAR ELECTION. 
The celebrated Robert Hall held that these doctrines were no; 
incompatible. ‘This is his argument as reported in his life: “| 
consider the sacrifice of Christ as a remedy, not only adapted, but 
intended for all, aud as placing all in a salvable state; as removing 
all barriers to their salvation, except such as arise from their owy 
perversity and depravity. But God foresaw, or Knew, that none 
would accept the remedy, merely of themselves, and therefore, by 
wirat gmay be regarded as a separate arrangement, he resolved to 
glorify his mercy, by effectually applying salvation to a certain 
nutober of our race, through the agency of his holy spirit. [I ap- 
prehend then, that the limiting clause implied in election, refers not 
to the purchase but to the application of redemption.” 
Te contradiction here is hidden by the multitude of words: 
he says, all men are in a salvable state, and yet ‘*a certain number 
of our race only,” have salvation effectually applied to them. If 
there are some to whom this effectual application will never be made 
aud yet without it they cannot be saved, how can it be said they 
were ina salvable state. 
He says ‘all barriers” to men’s salvation were removed, “ ex- 
cept such as arise from their own perversity.” And yet by a sepa- 
rate arrangement salvation is applied to a certain number only. Is 
not this “separate arrangement,” a barrier to those who are not to 
be benefited by iu? Lf they only can be saved for whom God makes 
a separate arrangement, how can it be said that all men can be saved 
or are in a salvable state. He says the purchase of redemption is 
unlimited, bui the application of redemption is limited. If the ap- 
plication is limited, in consequence of the fault of the favoured 
purty, the propositions are plain, but if the application depends upon 
the sovereign pleasure of the purchaser, then there is no difference 
between a limited purchase, and a limited application. 
There is an election founded on a fore-knowledge of faith and 
repentance. This election is nut incompatible with the doctrine of 
universal redemption because though all are redeemed or placed in 
a salvable state, they only will be saved who accept the conditions 
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expressed in the purchase or redemption, and these conditions are 
faith and repentance. But the doctrine of arbitrary or uncondiion- 
al election, that is of an election without any reference to the char- 
acter of the individual is obviously at variance with the doctrine 
shat Christ died for all men, for according to this doctrine all have 
tin their power to be saved, whereas according to that doctrine 
none have it in their power to be saved, except the elect. If the 
eat Hall held the doctrine of election as it is beld by our Church, 
that is, of a conditional election, he might very consistently contend, 
as he certainly does very ably, that “God the Son is the Redeemer 
of all mankind.” But if he held election in the Calvinistic sense, 
‘hen he held contradictory propositions, as we trust we have shown 
above. 

It may seem a bold step to arraign the understanding of such a 
man. But we do so in common with a large majority of the wisest 
theologians of all ages, who, whether they adopted the Arminiau or 
the Calvanistic theory, have ever regarded the doctrines of particu- 
lar redemption and unconditional election as inseparably connected. 
The views of Hall above quoted, seem, in substance the same as 
those held by “*the divines of Saumur with Cameron, and atfter- 
wards Amyraut at their head.” ‘‘According to their opinion,” (says 
Mason in his Compend of Ecclesiastical History, see page 5,) “ God 
wills the salvation of all men, nor refuses to any the power of be- 
lieving; but not to all does he extend his assistance in improving 
and availing themselves of thissuccour. Hence the multitudes that 
perish, cannot attribute their fall to God, but to themselves. ‘The 
maintainers of this notion, were denominated hypothetical univer- 
sulists.”” Now, if they meant that divine assistance is extended to 
all who have faith and repentance, they held the doctrine of a con- 
ditional election, which as before remarked is perfectly consistent 
with the doctrine of uaiversal redemption. Butif they meant tisat 
the divine assistance is given without any reference to the character 
of the party benefited, then they held the doctrine of unconditiou- 
al election, to reconcile which with the doctrine of universal re- 
demption, all attempts, (including this of Hall, if it is to be con- 
sidered such,) appear to have utterly failed. 


A CuurcuMan. 
—— a 


AFFLICTIONS. 

“Thave often preached on the subject of afflictions, but as yours 
arise from a source with which I cannot be so well acquainted as 
many others, what I say on this occasion, may seem rather like 
speaking by rote, than from a real fellow feeling. However, I think 
I have been in circumstances so nearly resembling yours, that I hope 
you will discover nothing of the stoic in what I write. It would 
be disingenuous and impertinent in me to advise you to forget, or 
even suspend the feelings, which such a repeated stroke must ex- 
cite in a tender parent’s breast. Sensibility is not a crime; espe- 
cially in cases where it is impossible not to feel, and where the most 
indulgent of all parents intended we should feel: for unless we feel 
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our trials, how can we exercise a becoming submission under they, | 
Your grief must be great and I join you in thanks to the Lord | 

preserving you from a murmuring spirit; aud IT trust, amidst all qj, 
pleadings of flesh and blood, you still found, and will still continu 
to find, something within you, which aims to say, without rese;y, 
or exception, “not my will but thine be done.” ‘That is a sy. 
portion of scripture (Hebre ws, xil, 5, II.) itis so plain in jitsu. 
and so suitable to you, that ne comment will be necessary, i 
will here observe that he who kuows our frame, is pleased to allow. 
that afflictions for the present, are not joyous but grievous: hat 
here is a consideration which may afford some support under they. 
that they are well intended, and that those who are exercised there. 
by, shall come out of the furnace refined, more humble, nor, 
spiritual, more fruitful in righteousness. T he part assigned the pev- 
ple of God in affliction, is pointed out by St. James,—let them pr, LY, 
It is our part and duty to pray for help in time of need, and to ¢). 
deavour to turn our thoughts to that fountain of consolation, and 
thence derive such considerations as have a suitable tendency to 
alleviate our griefs and sorrows. ‘The will of God concerning yoy 
and yours has been manifested by the late events, and all you can 
do, is to look to him for strength to sustain, and grace to be stil] and 
know that he is God; that he has a right to dispose of us and ours 
as he pleases, and that in the exercise of this right he is certainly 
good and wise. I hope the Lord, the only comforter has brougiit, 
and will still bring such thoughts with warmth and efficacy to your 
mind, as may be most seasonable; and, though your wound may be 
still painful, yet faith and prayer will not only support you now. 
but accelerate the blessed end.” D. Jarrarr. 

—-elP— 
EARLY PIETY. 

Lord, what a mercy was it, that at a time when the poor coun- 
tries were laid waste, when the noise of drums and trumpets, and 
the clattering of arms was heard there, and the way to Sion mourn- 
ed, that then my lot should be where there was peace and quict- 
ness, where the voice of the turtle was heard, and there was great 
plenty of gospel opportunities! Bless the Lord, O my soul! As 
long as I live, I will bless the Lord; L will praise my God, while | 
have my being. Had it been-only the restraint that it laid upou me, 
whereby I was kept from the common sins of other children and 
youths, such as cursing, swearing , sabbath-breaking, and the like, 
I were bound to be very #hankful : but that it prevailed through 
grace effectually to bring me to God, how much am I indebted, aud 
what shall I render !?” 

Thus you see héw the dews of heaven softened his heart by de- 
grees. From these experiences of his own: Ist. He would blame 
those who laid so much stress on people’s knowing the exaci time 
of their conversion, which he thought was with many not a e 
to do. Who can so soon be aware of the day-break, or of ‘| 
springing up of the seed sown? The work of grace is better 
known in its effects than in its causes. 
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He would sometimes illustrate this by that saying of the blind : 

miitothe Pharisees, who were so critical in examining the recov- 21 

ery of his sight: “this and the other I know not concerning it, but 

this one thing | know, that whereas | was blind, now I see.” (John 

ix, 2.) . 
2ad. He would bear his testimony to the comfort and benefit of } 

early piety, and recommend it to all young people, as a good thing 


to bearthe yoke of the Lord Jesus in youth. He would often wi a 
ness against that wicked proverb, “a young saint, an old devil,” . 


and would have it said rather, “a young saint, an old angel.” He 
observed it concerning Obadiah, (and he was a courtier,) that he 
feared the Lord from his youth, (1 Kings xviii, 12,) and it is said of 


hin, (v. 3,) that he feared the Lord greatly. ‘Those that would i 
come to fear God greatly, must to fear him from their youth. No a 


wan did his duty so naturally as Timothy did, (2 Tim. iti. 15,) whe , 
from a child knew the boly scriptures. —Life of Philip Heury. 1) 


BOD 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


Messrs. Editors —\t is prebuble the aathor of the Essay on the 
life of Bishop Dehon had not seen the following article which 
appeared in the Boston Centinel of the 3d of September, I817. 
It will be acceptable to many of your readers. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF THE RIGHT REV. THEODORE DEHON. D.D. 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in South-Carolina. 


“The final fiat has gone forth. The disciple of God, has finish- 
ed his course. That bright and living light of genius is sadly 
quenched, in lonely and utter lifelessness. The illusive gleams 
which burst on the enraptured sight, and cheered our indulged and 
fond hopes, mournfully expire. The lofty column whose proud 
capital rested among the stars, has mouldered from its base. The 
sun, that climbed the heavens in bright and sublime career, has dark- 
ling set. Death is again triumphaut. He ascends his throne of 
darkness, and in mocking majesty, points his sceptre to the ruins he 
has made—mnagnificeat even in decay! In tracing the general 
character of Bishop Dehon, the high confidence is felt, that the 
portrait of no common man is exhibited. e ° ° @ 
It was the sublime energies—the unfettered efforts of mind which 
developed and explored the labyrinth maze of honour, to that great es 
man who has now left this world. Animated by the purest morality 
and the highest views of rational region, he pursued his pious 
course. His life was filled, not with the langor of lingering years, 
but with bright deeds of virtue and piety., There was a loveli- 
ness, a temper, a native grandeur of soul, in this learned prelate, 7 
that baffles description. He must be compared with no one. He 
was peculiarly himself. "Though surrounded by the pious and good, 
he stood alone, like the majestic ouk of the forest, on whose tower 
ing summit, the living fires of Heaven wander and repose. 
GOS. MESS. VOL. &. ¥ 
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Bishop Dehon lived as the lover and apostle of Christ. It was 
holiness of heart that urged him to the performance of duty. His 
discourses were the transcripts of his soul; his holy life the bright 
enforcement of their precepts. He felt a moral persuasion, thar 
learning without religion is inadequate to render the profession of 
the ministry lovely in itself, or beneficial to society. That if the 
life of the Divine does not correspond with the pure and solemy 
lessons of Christianity he inculcates; if he permits the erring pas- 
sions of earth, to disturb the tender tranquillity of innocence, the 
sweet serenity of virtue, he is unworthy the sacred office; unfit to 
preach the religion of God. Influenced by these opinions, his life 
appeared the mirror of his doctrines. Undazzled by the idle 
mockeries of fanatacism or the illusive schemes of enthusiasm, 
his unwavering and tried faith was founded on the convictions of 
reason and truth. With impartial spirit he unveiled the opinions 
of particular sects, and developed with nice discrimination their 
various and desultory character. If there were any, whose ideas of 
religion differed from those which he had embraced, he evinced 
towards them a mild conduct and energy of principle, unmingled 
with asperity or intolerant dogmatism. He loved mankind, and 
lived as if he loved them. He claimed an almost intuitive know- 
ledge of human nature, refined and arranged by unwearied study 
and reflection. The views of the world have been either limited or 
expanded, in respect to the solemn truths of divine revelation, in 
every age. He perceived they were still u. r conciled, and witha 
decision that defied scrutiny, and mocked malice, he checked the 
advances of error, and promoted the general cause, by the exclusion 
of personality and prejudice. In the common concerns of his pro- 
fession, lie indulged a lively and quick interest, emanating from the 
purest svurce of benign sensibility. It was his melancholy happi- 
ness to enter the home of sorrow, when the clouds of death and 
disease hung deep and darkening—to solace the suffering spiru— 
to alleviate its afflictions, and teach it to aspire after a brighter and 
destined state of being. Desolate infaney, and lorn widowhood, 
clung to him, and enfeebled age embraced him. The ear listened, 
and blessed. The eye of grief witnessed his protecting power, and 
wept no longer. 

The manvers of Bishop Debon, in public and private life, com- 
manided undivided love and veneration. In his animated coun- 
tenance, there was a fulnes and majesty of quick expression, that 
depicted the greatness of a rich and refined intelligence. It seemed 
a shrine of light, on which the Spirit toved to play, wildly and un- 
controlled. ft told, that a fresh and nursed purity—a vital and con- 
stant faith—an illumined and real piety, were deeply charactered 
on a warm and guileless heart. When he ascended the altars of 
God, arrayed in the modest and beautiful robes of the Church, there 
was a lofty dignity—a majestic nobleness in his fine form, that um- 
parted the imagined semblance of a superior being— 


“‘ Some pure redeeming Angel, sent to free 
This fetter’d world from every bond and stain, 
And bring its primal glories back again" 
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Filled with holy zeal and sublime devotion, his lessons of piety 
breathed the awakening aud miraculous expressions of the immur- 
tal soul. 

Inthe fearfulness of his reproof there was a singularly awful and 
impressive solemnity. Yet he loved more to exhibit the religion of 
Jesus, in the impassioned and amiable language of convicting per- 
suasion. He chided the vanities and frailties of sinful man—but 
felt compassion for his weakness—the weakness of nature. He 
felt there was a redeeming power, in the precious tears of penitence. 
He loved, if possible, to lift the wayward and erring soul to heaven, 
with the soft silver cords of affection—not with chains of darkness 
and fire. 

His action was varied and impressive. His utterance clear, finely 
modulated and emphatic. He illumined the gloom of the soul with 
ethereal light; unfolded the illusive speculations of human kind, 
and dissipated the false and empiric fancies, that haunt the generous 
and emulative bosom. It was his delight to cherish feelings of the 
purest benevolence, and renovate the lively emotions of affectionate 
hearts; to awaken just sentiments of intellectual energy; to ex- 
clude the intrusion of vicious propensities, and to animate the mind, 
in the cultivation of an unblemished life, under the governance of 
sincere and exalted piety. 

Such is the feeble portraiture of this eminently pious prelate. 

He is now dead. His bright and brief works of earth are finish- 
ed. His march of eternity has began. He wears the wreathed 
crown, and snow white robes of heaven. 

Yet alas! there are blighted hopes and withered joys in this world. 
There are those who may well weep in the bitterness and intense- 
ness of affliction. We chide not their weeping. Yet comfort is 
not banished. There is a Holy Book of Revelation. To the be- 
loved partner of his bosom ; ——— but ah! how vain are words! 
how impotent expression! We feel ber griefs. 

“ Oh grief—beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the yonng heart lone and desolate 
In the wide world: without that only tie 

For which it low’d to live, and fear’d to die ; 


Lorn as the hung up lute that ne’er hath spoken 
Since the sad day its master-chord was broken.”’ 


—3Qe— 
ON THE ABUSES OF NATURAL SCIENCE, 

Messrs. Editors.—In addition to the remarks in your number for 
April, on the above subject, I send you the following :— 

How many “ studies and many books (says Gallaudet) in which not 
even the name of God will be mentioned, although these studies and 
these books, wil! be full of instances of the most wonderful design, 
contrivance and skill, and of the most surprising power, wisdom 
and goodness of God. It is sad to see that it is so.” 

“In this age (says a late periodical) and land of navigation and 
surveying, of canals and rail-roads, and steam-boats, and factories, 
the study of the Natural Sciences is not likely to be neglected. The 
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danger is all the other way; that in their rage after what is termed 
practical, men will lose sight of things equally at least, if not more 
important.” 

To the same effect remarks the British Critic in reviewing a late 
Sermon of the Rev. Hugh B. Rose, B. D. on “the Tendency of 
the prevalent opinions about Knowledge.” * With exact, or physical 
science, Mr. Rose has a coutroversy of a very womentous character. 
He complains that its principal tendency is to sharpen and invigo- 
rate the mere intellective part of our nature; and that its great obe 
ject is to enlarge, and to consolidate the empire of man over the 
material elements of the creation; all which,—he contends, most 
irresistibly, —is a result of utter insignificance, whe compared with 
that which is the proper issue of moral and spiritual culture. Whyar- 
ever may be the dignity of scientific pursuit, its triumphs relate to 
Time; while the glories and the victories which are the reward of 
our preparation for the moral strife, spread out into Eternity. Uys 
desire, therefore, is,—not that the light of science should be extip- 
guished.—but that it never should be allowed to divert our gaze trom 
the celestial flame of the Sanctuary, or from the attendant and 
auxiliary fires, supplied by the literature which is conversant with 
the nature and the history of man. Dr. T. Jackson has likewise a 
controversy with M ithematical Science, somewhat similar to that of 
Mr. Rose. He affirms, (and the same thing may, with equal truth, 
be affiracd of those pursuits which merely exercise the inductive or 
classifying babit,) that it is a most accommodating and courteous 
pursuit. It interferes with no passions, or prejudices ; it rebukes 
no frailties ; it gives no unmanerly interruption to the spirit of self- 
indulgence ; it holds up te man no glass, in which he may behold 
the image of bis own moral deformities. A man may split rays of 
light, ordetect the mysteries of corresponding action, or wind through 
the subserrineous labyrinth of mathematical analysis—his whole 
life long, and emerge from the euchantment of these occupations, 
with a spirit almos: wholly untouched by that pure element whe re- 
with the soul of a Christian should be baptized. His understand- 
ing may be keen and bright as polished and tempered steel: his 
moral sensibilities as obtuse and dull as a scymitar of lead. And 
when this is so, it is evideut that the man has nearly as much mis- 
taken the object of his «existence, as he that should give al! this 
care to the developement of his corporeal and muscular energies, 
to the atter abandonment of the immortal principle within. 
Here lies the fiscinatiou, and here the danger, of abstract, or of 
hysical scrence,—that, while it intensely engages the intellect, it 
inflicts no disturbance or molestation upon the conscience. It ex- 
ercises the reason, but it doves not control or discipline the passions. 

It sharpens all the microscopic faculties of the mind, but it often 

fails to call forth into action those larger, more comprehensive, and 

more penetrating powers, which ‘look through nature up to nature’s 

God,’ It leads us, with a mighty enchantment, through the realms 

of time; but it cherishes not ‘the thoughts that wander through 

eternity.” Some grand and capacious spirits there have been, and 
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are, who could at pleasure, lift up their steadfast and undazzled 
eves from the brightest regions of earthborn philosophy, and * kin- 
dJiethem at the full mid-day beam; purging and unsealing their 
abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance.’ But it is 
not always thus with men of powerful and self-confident under- 
standings. With minds of the very highest order, indeed, Science 
is the dignified and graceful handmaid of Religion. The genius of 
Bacon and of Newton was consecrated by piety. The genius of 
D’Alembert, and of La Place, admitted no supremacy but that of 
knowledge; and with mighty investigators, like these, this disloy- 
alty of the beart—this coldness of the moral atlections,—is some- 
times pitiable in the extreme. It causes them to lean on that 
dreariest of all abstractions, the power of necessity. Tt makes therm 
content to dwell in the midst of ‘an abandoned and fatherless 
world. It reconciles them to the thought, which reduces the whole 
seniient creation to the condition of orphans,—or rather, to the 
condition of wretched outcasts and foundlings, without parent, and 
without descent. In the judgment of men like these, the laws and 
operations of nature, are what we find them to be,—not because they 
were so ordained by an overruling and Supreme Intelligence,—but 
because they could be no other than they are. /t is su, because it 
must be so,—is the sum and the substance of their logic, and their 
metaphysics,—and the end thereof may probably be, that the sum and 
the substance of their ethics will be about equally rich in comtort 
and instruction! Surely it is not easy to imagine a state of the men- 
tal powers much more humiliating, than that which condemns their 
possessor to starve upon such cold and meagre wisdom. Lp sober 
veriiy, the fruits of the Tree of Knowledge will only send leanness 
into that soul which hath no hungering and thirsting for the fruits 
of the Tree of Life! 

“ We have reason (see the Portraiture of a Christian Gentleman) 
to be afraid of a mechanical philosophy pushed to excess, as it now 
seems to be by some of our,leading men of the present time; and 
as itassuredly was by most of the leading men of the revolutionary 
times, which have hardly gone by in a neighbouring country. 
The French physivlogisis have exported to this country their fash- 
ions of thinking and disputing. An exclusive contemplation of 
physical causes, an over-reliance on experimental deduction, a de- 
preciation of moral evidence, an abusive extension of Lord Baccn’s 
principles, a study of nature that leaves out nature’s God, appears 
to characterize too strongly the course of study to which the general 
mind is at present industriously directed and impelled. The ‘march 
of intellect’ is a stunning phrase, that hardly permits the voice of 
pious foreboding to be heard. A study and instruction which ter- 
minate in extending our acquaintance with the capacities and prop- 
erties of matter, and find their principal inducement and reward in 
the increase of corporeal gratification, or which, at least, are entirely 
terrestrial and temporary in their objects, do not only not lead to the 
consummation devoutly to be wished by every true patriot and lover 
of the soul, but afford a very dubious pledge and promise of real 
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intellectual advancement among the mass of our population. If tie 
value of mental attainments is to be estimated with reference to 
their proper end and purpose, the knowledge of Scripture divinity 
and of the duties which flow from that knowledge, are surely to ic 
preferred to a proficiency in sciences, which only propose to lay 
nature more widely under contribution to sense and appetite, By 
which observations it is far from being intended to treat with dic 
respect inquiries into nature’s operations, but to insist upon the 
danger of giving them an engrossing influence, to the exclusion of 
betterthings. ‘Take two persons of ordinary average capacity from 
the humbler path of life; put the one under the exclusive process 
of instruction in physical philosophy, according to the improved 
modern method of accelerating knowledge among what are called 
the operative classes; and let the other be taught from the Bible to 
judge of himself, in his relations to God and his fellows; let him 
be taught duly to feel the worth of his soul, the extent of his accoun- 
tobilitv, bis natural corruption, and the true spiritual grounds of his 
hope and trust; and let this be all he learns, or, at least, his great 
and engrossing study, and it will be oon manifested which of these 
two persons, by the enlargement of his understanding and the gen- 
eral invigoration of his reasoning powers, reflects the greater credit 
ou the means taken to improve him—in a word, which turns out the 
more sensible man, tn the gen-eral and popular view of that char 


acter.” 
-- —<—f-—— 
ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
Extract from Archdeacon Strachan’s Letter on Bishop Hobart. 


About the beginning of the present century, the Rev. Dr. Bell 
begun to introduce a new system of education, which he brought 
from the East Indies, and which offers great facilites for the rapid 
acquisition of elementary instruction. The Doctor’s first pamphlet 
on the subject was printed in 1796, but several years elapsed before 
it attracted public attention. It is indeed questionable, notwith- 
standing its excellence, whether it would have come into general 
practice; had not Mr. Lancaster adopted it with some variations, 
and shown to the citizens of London the great ease and certainty 
with which its principles might be applied to the education of a 
numerous population. Unfortunately for mankind, this gentleman 
differed from Dr. Bell, in proceeding on the maxim of a total in- 
difference to religion. This alteration was immediately caught at 
by the falsely-called liberal, and having been much followed, it has 
engendered a spirit of indifference to Christianity. Bishop Hobart, 
a careful observer of the times, set his face against this baleful sys- 
tem of separating religion from education. His principle was, 
that to instill religious truths into the minds of children at the 
earliest period of life, was to secure them against evil. In as far 
as the mechanical improvements were concerned, by which they 
might be more quickly and in greater numbers educated, no man 
was more eager to promote their adoption; but religion must ever 
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be the basis of education. In their separation he foresaw the germ 
of every evil; and the present times prove his wisdom and sagacity, 
What do we see in Europe, as the cousequence of Knowledge with- 
out religion? The perversion of public principle, the daily weak- 
ening of the bonds of union between the bumble ranks of society 
and their natural guardians and protectors, growing tsubordina- 
on, disregard to the laws, increase of crime, the denunciation of 
cood men, wockery of religion, impatience of just coutrol and 
salutary restraint, contempt of sound learning and experience, and 
the interruption of honest industry. ‘The Bishop, considering such 
evils to be the certain consequences of separating religion from 
education, boldly denounced every such attempt; he declared it to 
be contrary to the Christian profession, and that to patronize any 
such plan must prove. destructive of that unity of spirit and boud 
of peace which were designed to be the distinguishing clharacteris- 
tics of Christ’s Church upon earth, however liberal it might be call- 
ed, or popular it might become. The Protestant reformers were 
better acquainted with human nature and the true sources of human 
happiness, and therefore raised the standard of education on the 
basis of Christianity. They declared, that to reject that basis, was 
to reject God; for what can be more wicked, than for men calling 
themselves Christiaus, to adopt a system which produces indiffe- 
rence to the gospel, and the rejection of the doctrines which con- 
stitute its essence and foundation? If good principles are not in- 
culcated, bad ones will gain admission into the minds of the young; 


and how can we expect any blessing upon ourselves or children, if 


we do not bring them acquainted with their Saviour and Creator? 

As usual, those who thought Mr. Lancaster deficient in the most 
material part of education, were stigmatized as the enemies of 
liberal sentiment; but the friends of true religion are not to be 
deterred from doing their duty by obloquy and scorn. It is indeed 
to be deplored, that a plan of instruction so generally adopted in 
Europe and America, should not have ceded to Christianity the 
ground which it ought to occupy; for it is impossible for the truly 
religious to sanction any system of instruction which scarcely ad- 
mits the name of Christ, or such meagre extracts from the Bible 
as the children are not capable of understanding. Bring up the 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it. Experience proves, that to instruct children in the 
principles of the true faith by means of catechisms, easy at first, 
and as they grow up, more comprehensive and satisfactory, is cer- 
tain to be successful. This has been the practice of the purest 
portions of the Christian Church in all ages; and the same method, 
from its approved excellence, is now made use of to convey infor- 
mation on almost all the various branches of human knowledge. 
Ciildren are easily made to comprehend the leading truths of reve- 
lation. That there are secret things that belong unto the Lord our 
God, in religion as well as in nature, we readily allow; but in this 
point of view all are children, and although we cannot fathom, we 
feel their effects. Is there any great difficulty in making children 
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understand the facts related iu the gospels, and upon which the 
doctrines of our religion stand? Is it difficult for them to compre- 
hend the practical precepts? Those whos say that it is impossible 
for them to understand such things, are either very ignorant of 
the capacity of children, or destitute of the talent of communicar. 
ing knowledge, At the same time, it is neither wise nor useful to 
perplex them with idle or subtle inquiries; the great anxiety should 
be, to make them embody in their lives, as far as possible, the in- 
struction which they receive. A second step in the progress of dj- 
viding education from religion, has been made in the establishmen: 
of mechanic institutions, in which it is declared, that the demoy- 
strative or experimental sciences only should be admitted. Thes, 
may indeed strengthen the mind, and may be considered pillars jy 
the temple of knowledge, but we must look elsewhere for elevarioy 
of soul, for taste, delicacy, pure virtue, and religion. Et must be 
allowed, that the sight of several hundred artificers collecting, afi; 
their daily labours are over, to listen to the voice of science, is suf- 
ficiently imposing, and that it marks a momentous era in the |is- 
tory of the British and American population; but we have already 
tv record, that though very few years have elapsed since their com- 
mencement, many of these institutions have degenerated into po- 
litical clubs and hot-beds of infidelity. Lt is not that such associa- 
tions might not be made useful under judicious regulations, aid pro- 
duce excellent moral habits and a true regard for religion, while 
they become profitable resources for leisure, and for extending a 
knowledge of the sciences; but while they continue to be occupied 
almost exclusively with physical questions, and have nothing to do 
with the high principles of religion, there is nothing to unite the 
moral sympathies of their supporters, but much to prosuce discor- 
daut feelings. A short time ago, the gates of knowledge were 
scarcely open to any but the wealthy and high-born; but now they 
are open to all; and so far the change is worthy of all praise. 
by means of numerous popular institutions, thousands, who were 
left, in former times, in poverty and ignorance, are raised to a high 
state of intellectual being. It is therefore much to be lamented that 
this great moral experiment, which has already produced astonish 
ing results, should limit itself to man as a physical being confined to 
this world, and thus neglect the more valuable part of his nature; 
and that, while the principles of mechanical science are becoming 
familiar to the multitude, the diffusion of religions knowledge @- 
mong the same class is by no means so general. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than science and religion combined; they are, !0- 
deed, intimately entwined. God is to be worshipped in the works 
of nature, as well as in the works of grace: united, they raise man 
to the highest standard of excellence which it is possible for him 
to attain in this lower world; but, if they areto be separated, leave 
us religion to purify our hearts, and not science, which, without 1 
companion, only enlarges our power of doing evil. 
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POETRY. 


TO THE GENIUS OF REVOLUTION. 
From the Journal of the Institute at Flushing. 


Hovp, hold! thou dark spirit, or angel of light, 

For by turns thou art each tu my wondering sight, 

Now the sunshine of heaven seems gilding thy form, 
Anon thou art shrouded in blackness and storm, 
Singing sweetly of blessings to spring in thy path, 

Yet emptying still thy red vials of wrath, 

For the rights of mankind though thy vengeance be just, 
The rights of the Lord thou would st trample in dust. 
Wh. ther demon or seraph, yet stay thee awhile, 

Fre loosing thy legions o'er Albion’s isle ; 

The dearest to wisdom and science on earth; 

Her soil is no field for thy mischievous mirth. 

Her peerage and crown, if too haughty in might, 
Yet awed by her Commons to reason and right; 
Her tribunals of Judgment where justice alone, 

Fearing people nor king sits secure on her throne, 

Saying dauntless to power, *‘ Thus far shalt thou go;” 
And to freedum, * Of law the prerogative know 

The walls of her Chnrch laid in martyrdom blood, 
Round the shrine of ou» Faith that a fortress have stood, 
Where a phalanx of warriors have fought for the truth, 
With the wisdom of age and the vigor of youth: 

These pyramids labored with ages of toil, 

O! ’tis not for a moment of phrenzy to spoil, 

For these I entreat thee, and all that bright host, 

Not Britain’s alone, but Humanity’s boast: 

Her magicians in genius, her giants m mind, 

Her foes to the tyrant, her friends to mankind, 

From their works and their tombs stay thy withering hand, 
And curb the mad rage of thy myrmidon band ; 

Hie thee elsewhere for waste, since to that thou art bound, 
And be Britain the last in thy death dealing round. 
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Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society, composed of Young Men 
and others—The Sermon usual at the Anniversary in February, 
having been postponed from that date, was delivered on Sunday 
Evening, April 28, in St. Stephen’s Chapel by the Rev. Paul T. 
Keith, Rector of Prince George’s, Winyaw. The amount collect- 
ed was &2s. 

Episcopal Female Bible, Prayer Book and Tract Society of 
Charleston.—The Anniversary meeting was held on Whit-Tues- 
day, the annual report read, and the officers appointed. It ap- 
pears this very useful unpretending Society has distributed du- 
ring the year 121 Bibles, 89 New Testaments, 131 Prayer Books, 
and 11,414 Tracts; a few of the books were sold, but the greater 
number given. 

S088. MESS.—VOL. X. 24 
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Episcopal Sunday Schools in Charleston.—The Annual celeby,. 
tion was held on Whit-Tuesday afternoon at St. Philip’s Church 
After divine service, and au address by the Rector of said Chure), 
there was collected for the use of said schools 820 50 

South-Carolina Diocesan Sunday School Society.—From the &>. 
cond Annual report, it appears there are 12 Auxiliary Societies 
three of which have been added during the year. “It is under. 
stood that there are Sunday Schools connected with our Churches 
on Edisto Island, at Summerville, at Pendleton, and probably else. 
where, but as they have not become auxiliary to the * Diocesan So- 
ciety,’ it is not in our power to furnish any particulars as to they 
history, condition and prospects. It appears by the report to the 
last General Convention from this diocese, that it has 50 organized 
congregations, of which 42 have ministers. And yet, as we have 
reason to believe, there are only 15 or 16 Sunday Schools. We 
know it has been said, that it has been found impracticable to es. 
tablish them in some of our country parishes. Kut we would 
respectfully ask our friends to reconsider the subject, and even if 
the experiment has been made, to make a second. and if necessary 
another and another, trial, It may be, @ few scholars only ean be 
obtained, but the exampie will have its effect, and the benefit, if it 
be only to a single soul, will not be disregarded by those who re- 
member that that soul is immortal. It may be, no white children 
can be induced to join the Sunday School, but are there not persous 
of colour who, with a glad aod thankful heart, would avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to acquire the knowledge, beyond all com- 
parison valuable, which maketh wise unto salvation 7” 

The Board strongly recommend the Family Visiter and Children’s 
Magazine, and express regret that they have so few subscribers, 
From the reports of the Schools we learn, that at St. Philip’s nearly 
100 Scholars have been added during the year. At St. Michal’s, 
the School is in an improving condition, At St. Paul’s, “the 
teachers are chiefly communicants, six of them have beeu men- 
bers of the School, one of the scholars has not only expressed lis 
delight in the School but has importuned others to accompany hin. 
At St. Stephen’s, the teachers meet once a week to study together 
the scripture lesson. At Camden, complaints are made of the want 
of proper books, as if those set forth by our Union were only adapt- 
ed for the young Scholars. We think if our friends would exam- 
ine the whole series they would find several which not only youths 
but older heads might very profitably study. 


Theological Seminary.—The Annual meeting of the “ Associate 
Alumni” of this Seminary is to be held on Wednesday, the 26th 
of July in New-York. The Rev. H. J. Whitehouse is appointed 
to preach the Sermon, and the Rev. W. R. Whittingham his sub- 
stitute. The attention of the Clergy in particular, and of the 
Laity in this Diocese, is invited to the following Circular. “ Ex- 
tract from the report of the Committee, to the Diocesan Conven- 
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tion of South-Carolina, February, 1833. It was by our Conven- 
tion that the first steps were taken which led to the establish- 
ment of ‘the General Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church.’ It is our privikge at the end of nineteen 
years to witness itssuceess. It has done, is doing, and promises to 
do more and more yood. More than one fourth of the whole num- 
ber of our Clergy have participated, for a greater or less time, in 
iis advantages, and are now ip their respective parishes, diffusing 
the lizht and the warmth, which they had imbibed at the fountain. 
O/ our Clergy in South-Carolina, nearly one third have participat- 
ed in a greater or less degree of its instructions and incitements. 
The trustees residing ia this diocese, who, at the period of the late 
General Convention, visited the Seminary, aud our Bishop in par- 
ticular who preached the matriculation Sermon, had the great satis- 
faction of recognizing it as in the ‘full tide of successful experi- 
went.’ But prosperity is seldom anmingled. Our Lnustitution is in 
immediate want. ‘Two of our large legacies are not yet available, 
and therefure it will be necessary for its fricuds to assist its in- 
come. The yearly deficiency is $1,400, to meet which sum it is 
proposed that the members of the Church should contribute in the 
different dioceses. 

The following resolution was then adopted, 

Resolved, that every Clergy mau of this diocese having a parochi- 
al charge be requested to collect from each communicant in his con- 
gregation, the sum of 25 cents to aid in supplying the annual defi- 
ciency of $1,400, for the support of the Institution. 

P.S. It is not intended to prevent any person who may be so 
disposed, from giving more than the sum specified, and donations 
from nou-communicants will also be gratefully received. 

Convention of the Diocese of Georgia.—The Eleventh Session 
was held on the 22d and 23d of April; present the Bishop who has 
provisional charge of the same; 3 Clergymen and 6 Laymen. Ser- 
mons were delivered on both days and also on the Sunday preced- 
ing. This last called “the Convention Sermon, by the Rev. E. 
Ford,” is printed with the Journal. The following was unanimous- 
ly adopted: * The visit of the Right Rev. Bishop Bowen, to this 
Diovese, during the session of this Convention, for the purpose of 
presiding at, and participating in its deliberations, having been 
highly gratifying to the members, be it therefore, 

* Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be respectfully 
and cordially tendered to him for this, as well as many other evi- 
dences of his solicitude for the interests of the Church in this 
Diocese; and that a copy of this resolution be furnished to the 
Bishop by the Secretary. 

It was Resolved, That the cause of Christ Church, Macon, as a point 
of great importance from which to extend the interests of our 
Church, be earnestly commended to the fostering care of the Right 
Rev. Bishop, having the provisional care of this Diocese, and to 
the friends of the Church generally, in this and the neighbouring 


Diocese.” 
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Mr. Dunbar Morel was admitted as a candidate for orders. 

Extract of a Letter.—** The whole amount received in Augusta 
Savannah and Charleston, for the erection of the Church at Macon, 
exceeds $1500, of which $532 was obtained in Charleston. W ith 
such pecuniary aid it is hoped that the Vestry will be enabled to 
complete the Edifice, and avoid those embarrassments which might 
have crushed the early prospects of the Church: we expect to see 
it prepared for use in the month of October next.” 

New-York Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Society.—From 
the 16th Annual Report we learn that in union with this Society 
are 24 Schools, 591 Teachers and GI91 Scholars. Increase dunng 
the year, of ‘Teachers, 144—of Scholars, 1545. , 


Interesting Scene.—On Sunday last a deeply interesting scene 
was presented in St. Thomas’ Church in this city. The sacrament 
of baptism was administered by the Rector, the Rev. Dr. Hawks, 
to seventy-three children. Most of these were connected with the 
Sunday School of the parish. We trust they may receive at the 
hands of the sponsors, who have made for them the solemn en- 
gagement which unites them to the Christian Church, that godly 
“nurture aud admonition,” without which there is no promise, and 
little ground of hope “that the rest of their lives” will be “ac- 
cording to this beginning.” -—f’amily Visiter. 


Religious Instruction of Slaves in Jamaica.—Thirteen parochial 
Chapels have been built since 1825. 'T'wo others on estates by their 
proprietors. The new Chapels are generally well attended by the 
slaves, Sunday Schools are attached to most of the places of wor- 
ship. The Clergy report an intense and earnest desire on the part 
of the slaves for religious instruction. Attention to their spiritual 
welfire has never disappointed the zealous Minister. As the im- 
pertant doctrines of the Christian covenant became more justly es- 
timated and its pure doctrines better understood and felt, a marked 
influence on their conduct and character is clearly observable. 
Their catechetical instruction forms a part of the service in all the 
places of public worship, and is expressly provided for by the Clergy 
Act of this Island.— Barbadian. 

English Society for promoting Christian knowledge.—Its revenues 
continue unimpaired, and its operations have been considerably 
enlarged. The income (1832) was £66,269. Books and Tracts 
distributed nearly a million and three quarters. In 1732 its income 
was only about £6000. Then it had 400, now it has 15000 mem- 
bers, It has 10,965 schools, in which are 740,000 children, besides 
some not reported, supposed to be 200,000 more, all of whom are 
receiving Christian instruction. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ministerial Fidelity.—A Sermon preached at the opening of the Diocesan Conven- 
tion of Georgia, by Ker, PF. E. Ford, Rector of St Paul's, Augusia, The text is 
Isaiah, vi. 3. After a succinct but satisfactory statement ot the argument, for the 
divinity of the persons of the Godhead, and the Unity in Trinity the suthor pro- 
ceeds: -** But it is frequently asked, why press so pertinaciously a doctrine ac- 
knowledged to be attended with serious difficulties, while it presents to the mind 
only a set of cold, abstract and uninfluential propositions, which ean have no 
ossible bearing upon the life and practice of its advocates! ‘To this question it 
yet to be deemed a suffic ent answer to say, it isso written. We find this doe. 
trine explicitly set forth in the word of God: and what He. in bis infinite wisdom 
and goodness, has seen fit to reveal, we cannot, without danger, think it unworthy 
of us to receive. But furthermore, we say that the objection prod eeds upon a false 
assumption: and that, in point of fact. so tar are the several truths which make up 
this doctrine from cold and uninfluential abstractions, that they constitute empha 
tically the very life and soul of Christianity, considered as a system designed to 
weuleate and enforce practical obedience: and holiness.” 

« Away then, with the unwarranted assertion, that, in contending for that preci 
ous article of our faith which has ever characterized the purest periods of che 
religion of Christ, we are merely cavilling for a set of barren and unprofitalle ab- 
stractions No, my brethren, no—yeur bosoms, I trust, will furnish you with an 
overwhelming refutation of this charge; for I cannot think I use language too 
strong When I say, that if, on those occasions when you surround this holy altar 
you experience one appropriate movement of devout affection, it is from a view of 
ihose great vital truths which enter into the doctrine we have now been coutem- 
plating.” ’ ‘ . . 

The conclusion is happy. ‘‘ To our liturgy, then, as the impregnable bulwark 
of this doctrine, a doctrine involving those precious truths which constitute, as we 
have seen, the very life and soul of the Christian system, to this liturgy, let us, my 
brethren of the clergy, cling with the most scrupulous fidelity, At the same time, 
in that important and responsible department of our labours, th ministry ot the 
word, let us carefully and faithfully enforce all those other pure and evangelical 
doctrines, which, throughout her articles and her liturgy, our truly serptural 
Church so clearly inculeates; and above all, in our daily intercourse with the 
precious souls committed to our charge. let it be our earnest endeavour, in humble 
reliance on the gracious aids of the Holy Spirit, to illustrate the power of her doc- 
trines and the purifying influence of her sublime devotions, in lives of practical 
obedience and holiness: that thus, at last, washed in the blood of our divine Ke- 
deemer, we may, together with the dear objects of our charge, be permitted, in the 
realms of glory, to unite with angelic choirs, in the loity strain, ‘holy, holy, is ihe 
Lord of Hosts!” 

The Unity of God, a Sermon, by the Rev. Benjamin Hale, Professor of Chemistry, 
&c., in Dartmonth College, Hanover, New Hampshire.—'This is the second sermon 
in the third volume of the “ Protestant Episcopal Pulpit,” and in our humble 
judgment, it has no superior among those many excellent Sermons for which we 
are indebted to the above named work. Alter a statement of the prominent argu 
ments on the divine unity drawn from the light of nature the author remarks :- 
“ But however satisfactory these proofs of the divine unity may be to us, who have 
been already convinced by higher and better evidence, and however clearly they 
may show that God has never left himself without » witness in relation to it—ye 
doubtless these proofs would have been lost upon us, as they have been upon the 
Heathen of every age, had we deen left like them to grope our own way out o! 
the path of error Men have shown an abundant proneness to polytheism; but 
never « self excited inclination to escape it. As the earliest nations yvrew, they 
grew in idoiatry, and however individuals may have doubted or dishelieved the 
popular theology, never yet hath a nation forsaken her gods, which are yet no 
gods, till they had be. n enlightened from above.” 

“Tt is one of the numberless blessings, for which our unceasing thonks are 
due to Almighty God, th.t he has restored to us. in its integrity, the knowledge of 
his unity. We are not ch ined by popular delusion to the altars of obscene and 
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cruel idols; we are rescued from the debasing worship of animals; and we are de. 
livered from the thraldom of many foolish and troublesome superstitions. \\. 
can understand and feel that all nations of men upon the earth, being made by one 
God, are of one blood, and are brethren. We know to whom, under any emer. 
gency, we may direct our prayers,—we know who it is that governs, and wh» 
will judge us.” 

The proofs of the divine unity with which the holy scriptures abound, are too 
familiar to you, to make it necessary for me to repeat them. They appear op 
every page, and this great doctrine is declared, as in our text, in language too dj 
rect and explicit to be miscontrued or evaded. And there are no Christians who 
deny it, although there may have been some, whose notions, fairly followed ou 
would lead to a denial of it; and there are others, who, by assuming the name o! 
Unitarians, as the distinctive appellation of their sect, imply the opinion, the: 
those who differ from them are worshippers of more gods than one.” . * 

“Are we liable to the censure of having more gods than one? Or to put the 
question into a form more appropriate to us as Christians, and as deriving our be. 
liet trom the Bible —do we, in believing the divinity of Christ, and the trinity i) 
unity, oppose the true doctrine ot God’s word, and the true meaning of those 
plain passeges, which declure his unity? 

[i it be so, it must be, either, 

I Because the doctrine of the trinity is incompatible, in the nature of things 
with that of the divine unity; or, 

If. Because the Scriptures assert the anity of God in opposition to the divinity 
of Chris, or the doctrine of the trinity.” 

Under the first head among other remarks, well deserving of attention, he says 
“an argument which would prove that the trinity and unity are incompatible, 
must preceed upon the assumption of a precise knowledge of the nature of that 
dist netion, which it denies, an assumption, whick they who believe in the trinity 
dare not make ‘They believe this distinction solely upon the authority of holy 
Scripture and they regard it asa matter, which reason without revelation, can 
neither make known to us nor disprove. And they believe it too, as a fact, the 
mode of which, not being revealed, they do not pretend to know.”’ * 7 

“Trin tarians are not bound to furnish explanations of their peculiar doctrine. 
They hold it as the Scriptures reveal it, as a fact; and they cherish it for the very 
reason for which the Scriptures appear to have revealed it: not because it gratilies 
their curiosity by making known a remarkable circumstance in relation to the 
mode of the divine existence; but because it is essentially connected wit! e 
doctrine in which we are in the highest degree interested, which is fundamental to 
their Christian hopes, and which they can sufficiently understand, that of the di- 
vine nature of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is no valid objection to the truth of the 
doctrine of the trinity, and it should be none to its reception, that it is incompre. 
hensibie ; for waich of the attributes of God is not so? And what is there about 
ourselves, out of which we cannot raise questions which it would be impossible 
for us to solve? "That philosophy must be indeed shallow, whether it relates to 
matteror mind, which finds no mysteries.” 

Under the second head we have this unanswerable statement. ‘It must be con- 
fessed that the holy Scriptures discover no design to prevent us from offering re- 
livous worship to our Lord and Saviour, and when they declare the unity of God, 
they do it sot with any purpose to restrain the influence of extravagant veneration, 
toward the author and finisher of our faith. and to forewarn us of the danger ot 
ascribing ‘honor and dominion, and blessing, and praise, to the lamb, because he 
had redeemed us to God by his blood.’”’ ° ° . ° 

“ We need not fear, that we shall be guilty of a sinful division of our homage, it 
we worshiy as our Chureh teaches us, not only the Father but his eternal Soo. 
Angels have worshipped him, ‘the glorious company of the Apostles’ have wor- 
shipped him; ‘the noble army of martyrs’ have worshipped him; ‘and the goodly 
fellowship of the prophets’ have worshipped him.’” 


Prospectus of a Repertory of Primitive Theology. to be edited by Rev. C. F. Crust, 
A. M., and published by William Stavely, Philadelphia.—Te religious public have 
long been in want of a work that might bring the opinions and doctrines held by 
those who flourished in the earliest periods of the (purch, more immediately 
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within their reach. All who advert to the subject acknowledge its importance, 
and agree in a desire to see the opinions ot the Christian Fathers more generally 
circulated than has hitherto been done ; whilst, atthe same time, it bas been almost 
as universally regretted, that there are comparatively but few to whom these are 
even accessible. Almost exclusively confined to the libraries of the learned, in 
rare or costly editions, in languages not read by many, or else in rare and merely 
oceasional translations, the Fathers of the Christian Church lie almost unnoticed 
awid the accumulated literature of subsequent ages, and particularly that of our 
own. Even toa great part of the clergy, a work of reference on the prominent 
features of primitive ecclesiastical discipline, doctrive and usage. is evivently an 
important desideratum From a variety ot causes, particularly the absorbing at- 
tention to necessary parochial duty and the difficulty of procuring convenient 
editions of the Fathers, the originals for the most part are as inaccessible to the 
clergy as to the laity. And yet, there is scarcely a reflecting mind in Christendom, 
to which occasions do not occur where it would be a high gratification to refer 
with ease to the express statements of those who lived and took the lead in the 
earliest ages of the Church. 

To supply this want the present periodical contemplates— 

1. A regular Series of select and copious Extracts in translations from the Greek 
and Latin Fathers, in chronological order, with such Aannotations and Comments 
as may be necessary to elucidate obscure or ambiguous passages. 

2. Aregular Series of the Theological Opinions of the Fathers, systematically 
arranged, so as to constitute, when the series is completed, a system of Primitive 
Theology. 

3 Dissertations, either original. translated, or compiled, on different periods, 
events and features of the Church in Ecclesiastical History. 

4 Archeology of Christianity, or the Usages of the Church, Origin of Festi- 
vals, &c. &e. 

5. Criticisms, Exegesis, Biblical Archeology. 

These five departments will be filled with a proportionate quantity of matter in 
every number. Each number will be issued quarterly, on the first of January, 
April, July and October, and the annual series close with an Index to the whole 
work. Each number will embrace 120 pages, 8vo. on good paper and fair type, 
with a printed cover, at $3 V0 per annum. A number will be tssued in October 
of the present year, 1833, if the subscriptions justify the publication. 

Any person obtaining five subscribers, and becoming responsible for the same, 
shall receive the sixth copy gratis. 

———— 


OBITUARY NOTICE. 


Died, at Brailsfordville, Beaufort D strict, on the 2Ist of January last in the 
50th year of her age, Mas !cizasetH ©. Braitsrorp, consort of Dr. Edward 
Brailsford, and granddaughter of the late Major General Moultrie, the illustrious 
hero of 28th June. Unavoidable circumstances prevented an early offering of 
this slight tribute to one, whose memory claims every evidence of high regard, 
and the deepest affection. ‘To remind society, however, of virtues so exemplary 
must at any time, be salutary. Our deceased friend was from her most tender 
years characterized by a sweetness of temper, and amiability of disposition, that 
made her accept with gratitude every kindness of Providence, and bear its 
severities without a murmur. In her domestic relations she was an edifying mo- 
del of the wite and of the parent. Amidst the sorrows to which mortality is 
doomed, she not only partook of the griefs which agitated the partner of her 
bosom, but with that serapbic cheerfulness which belongs to the Christian alone, 
she brightened and dispelled the gloom by whicli he was overshadowed. Blessed 
as she was with a family which was in every way calculated to delight the heart 
of any mother, she manifested her sense of this precious and divine gift, by a 
solicitude the most interesting; their welfare was her thought by day, and their 
success in life, and happiness hereafter, were her last aspirations. Nor were a 
mother’s prayers unheard, as she enjoyed a full remuneration of all her toils and 
anxieties. Her domicil was the abode of affection. To the intercourse of society 
she added charms not only by the suavity of her deportment, but by the unfeigned 
amiability of her nature. Never did she absent herself from the couch of the 
sick, but experienced happiness in administering to the suffering, and in reviving 
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and sustaining the victims of misery. Mrs. Brailsford was for many years a mos 
worthy communicant of the Episcopal Church. She was a pious and intelligent 
Christian, whose practice did in all respects correspond with her profession The 
gitts of nature were infinitely improved by grace, and few, very few indeed oj 
mankind have led a more pure and holy life, and departed with stronger assurances 
of acceptance with God. In her last illness which was protracted and peiniy| 
and peculiarly fitted to test the sincerity of her religion; she evinced great pose. 
nation, patience and fortitude, and a uniform aud entire dependence upon Jess 
Christ for salvation. No one understood better, or more completely ewhrared 
the doctrine of justification by taith in Christ. Though she abounded in g id 
works, yet she placed not the least reliance upon these, but only upon Jesus thy 
rock oi ages was her hope of future happiness built. She was taught by thy 
Spirit to realize justly his sufficiency as a Saviour, and his willingness to save 4)j 
who would come unto him by faith. It may truly be said that he was to her 
precious Saviour, in whom all her hopes, her joys and her consolations centered 
And she was perfectly persuaded “that neither death, nor lite, nor angels, yo, 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, vor things to come, nor height, no, 
depth, nor any other creature, should be able to separate her from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ The firm conviction that she eaj syed 
the love of Christ. and would retain it everlastingly, was to her an inconceivatle 
suurce of delight and comfort. And as she was ‘faithful unto death.” the Lord 
has told us, that she has received the crown of life, and is now in the actual pos. 
session and enjoyment, of what “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them t)q; 
love him.”’ She was “taken away from the evil to come,” at a period, when best 
prepared to meet her God. We are authorized by the most convincing prools ty 
believe, that after she had completed the work which her Heavenly Father had 
given her to do, even the work of salvation, and so had accomplished the only 
and proper end of her being, that she was translated from earthly scenes t» the 
residence of glorified saints and angels. Her surviving friends and relatives 
should be consoled by the thought that she has attained “an eternal weiglit oj 
glory,” and the blessing of eternal life is the greatest blessing that any of mankind 
can attain, and the only object for which they should live. 
——- 
Pro. Epis. Society for the Advancement of Christianity in So. Ca. 
The Treasurer reports— 
As Life members, Miss Constantia Quash and Mr. George Cleveland Jr., eacii 
paying R50. MO 
EPISCOPAL ACTS. 
ORDINATIONS. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. H. U. Onderdonk, Assistant Bishop of the Diocese o/ 
Pennsylvania.—On Sunday, May 5, 1833, in St. Paul’s Church, West Whiteland 
Chester County, the Rev. Cyrus H. Jacobs, Deacon, was admitted to the Holy 
Order of Priests. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. B. T. Onderdonk, Bishop of the Diocese of New-York.— 
On Friday, April 12th, 1833, in St. Clement's Church, New York, Mr. Thomas 8. 
Brittan was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons. And on Sunday, May 5th, 
1833, at the City Mission Church, New-York, Mr. R. C. Shimeall, was admitted 
to the same Holy Order. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Brownell, Bishop of the Diocese of Connecticut —On Sun- 
day, May Sth, 1833, at Wallingford, Mr. Silas Totten, Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, in Washington College, was admitted to the Holy Order 
of Deacons. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocese.—On Thursday, 
May 24d, 1333, in St. Paul's Church, Boston, the Rev. Samuel B. Babcock, and 
the Rev. Samuel McBurney, Deacons, were admitted to the Holy Order of Priests 
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CALENDAR FOR MAY. 
2. Trinity Sunday 22. Third Sunday after Trinity. 
9. First Sunday after Trinity. | 24. Nativity of John Baptist. 
11. St. Barnabas. 29. St. Peter. 
16. Second Sunday after Trinity. | 30. Fourth Sunday afler Trinity. 








